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agree with those psychologists who urge that the time has come
to define the term 'unconscious' in a way that will bear
scrutiny. Following the authority of Dr James Drever, we
shall use the word to denote the mental structure itself.
If the term * unconscious ' is to be employed in a specific and
technical sense in psychology, it ought to be employed to designate
those psychical determinants of experience or conscious process,
which from their nature can never become conscious. We should
then recognize the two types of mental fact, conscious process, and
unconscious determinants of conscious process, or the conscious
and the unconscious.1
The unconscious differs from the conscious not merely in
degree, but in kind, denoting facts of structure, not of ex-
perience or functioning. Thus, if we agree to this use, to
talk of an unconscious experience or an idea * in the uncon-
scious * is to use a contradiction in terms. We may, if we care
to do so, talk of a subconscious experience, meaning thereby
an unapprehended experience, or one of which we are only
dimly aware; but the word * unconscious' cannot properly be
used to qualify experience, as it denotes the mental structure
that determines experience. Its main properties, its modi-
fication and organization, are topics which will occupy our
attention in the following chapter.
We have, then, two main mental hypotheses: experience
or the conscious on the one hand, and active mental struc-
ture, disposition, or the unconscious on the other, the active
dispositions determining experience. It remains to inquire
whether this doctrine can shed any further light on the three
modes of experience: knowing, feeling, and striving. We saw
earlier that the three modes arc present in every experience;
can we now find a reason for this, adding 'so must it be* to
'so it is'?
It will be helpful to consider, as an apparently simple ex-
ample, the case of one of the lower animals taking notice of
the external world and responding to it in a characteristic
way; and we cannot do better than follow Lloyd Morgan * in
1 Introduction to the Psychology of Education, pp, aa, 23.
* Instinct and Expericnc*.